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National Catholic Educational Association 


THE UNGRADED PRIMARY 
RT. Rev. Mscr. JAMES E. HOFLICH! 


Someone once said, “God always gives special blessings 
to those who do and dare.” We might paraphrase this by 
saying, “God has given us blessings because we dared to 
do.” The result was the Ungraded Primary in all of the 
elementary schools of the Archdiocese of St. Louis and the 
year was 1953. This was the result of much study and de- 
liberation on the part of the diocesan supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and the school administrators. A quotation about 
reading problems made by Doctor Emmet A. Betts says, 
“The main fault lies in psychologically cockeyed educational 
theories and the blame can be placed on the schools and 
on the parents.” Many years before Henry Morrison of 
the University of Chicago said, “As a people, we do not 
think in terms of education; we think in terms of schools. 
We have no educational system; we have an elementary 
school, a high school, and a college.” 

And so, as the beginning of an integrated system of 
grade school through college, we should begin on the ladder 
of ascendency. The Primary, the first three years of the 
child’s school life, is actually the first three years of the 
formal educational life of the child. This is why we place 
such emphasis upon our Ungraded Primary. It is during 
these years that the child must be brought along slowly 
or rapidly according to the gifts that God has given him. 
To have administrators and teachers and parents realize 
this is most important and beneficial to the child. In Sep- 
tember 1953, the Parish School Office in St. Louis deter- 
mined definite levels of achievement based upon a sequential 
development of skills. There is an essential difference to be 
understood in the idea of a grade and a level. A grade has 
taken on the meaning of achievement of certain items within 
a time limit; a level means the acquirement of certain items 
of achievement with no reference to time. 





1 Secretary for Education, Archdiocese of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
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We shall divide this into three general topics: 


I. A general picture of the ungraded primary in St. 
Louis. 
II. General statements concerning the application of 
the ungraded primary. 
III. An evaluation of the ungraded primary in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis. 


I. A GENERAL PICTURE OF THE UNGRADED PRIMARY IN 
St. Louis 


In 1953 all of the elementary schools of the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis were “Ungraded” in the Primary. The pur- 
pose of this action, of course, was one phase of a long-range 
program for the improvement of instruction. A specific 
study to determine why so many children left the primary 
grades without satisfactorily acquiring the basic reading 
skills brought to light the following information: 

1. Many children are too immature when they enter the 

first grade. 

2. The policy of social promotion carries with it many 

evils. 

On the basis of these findings we made the following 
changes: 


New Entrance Date. 


We advanced the entrance date. Children must be 
six years of age by September 15 to be admitted into the 
first year primary. 

The child will learn only when he is ready to learn. 
Many factors enter into the child’s readiness for learning. 
His physical, emotional, and social maturity as well as his 
chronological age are very important. To attempt to teach 
any specific learning skill before a child is ready for it is 
a waste of time and effort on the part of both teacher 
and pupil. Recent studies confirm the wisdom of the new 
age regulation. 


Reorganized Primary Based on Levels of Achievement. 

In September 1953, we determined definite levels of 
achievement based on the sequential development of skills. 
The content of the levels is precisely the same as that 
formerly taught in the first three grades. The essential 
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difference is this: levels are defined in terms of skills which 
the child has and can show that he has; the term grade 
gives no assurance as to which skills he has achieved. 
Another significant difference is the rate of learning and 
the time spent in the various content areas. The teacher is 
not pressured to cover prescribed subject matter within a 
certain period of time. She adapts procedures and subject 
matter to the abilities of the children, and she adjusts the 
speed of the program to the children within the groups, al- 
ways recognizing progress whether fast or slow. This elimi- 
nates hazy half-knowledge, pushing, and straining to meet 
grade standards. The teacher’s responsibility is to keep each 
child moving along as fast as he is capable of achieving suc- 
cess. Social promotion and chronological age placement are 
thus abolished in favor of continuous progress and growth. 


The sequential reading skills must be presented and 
taught to the child by the classroom teacher. Interest is a 
vital factor in teaching these skills, but in order to main- 
tain interest in the basic text it is necessary to keep the 
child from reading ahead. It is for this reason that the 
child is not permitted to take his reader home until it has 
been completed. Parents can best assist the teacher by 
reading aloud to their children and by encouraging them to 
read library books. 


Flexibility. 


No reference is made to the terms “First Grade,” “Sec- 
ond Grade,” or “Third Grade.” The program allows for 
easy shifting from group to group or room to room. The 
child is placed in the group where he can work most effec- 
tively. His progress is considered satisfactory if he is doing 
all he is capable of doing. The time required to complete a 
particular level or the room in which he completes it are 
not important factors. 


Appraisal of Pupil’s Progress. 


Effective teaching with proper adjustment to individual 
needs requires continuous appraisal of progress. At the end 
of each level a test is administered to the children within 
the group to determine whether they have successfully 
achieved the required specific skills before they are ad- 
vanced to the next level. Results of these tests are recorded 
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on a cumulative Individual Progress Record. A diagnostic 
study of the strengths and weaknesses of each child, based 
on the test summary sheet, prevents the evil of advancing 
children without knowing definitely whether they are or are 
not ready. Our objective is to have each child work to the 
the best of his ability. 

Parents are informed of the child’s progress through 
periodic conferences as well as report cards which are issued 
six times during the school year. 


Time Spent in the Primary. 


The minimum time a child spends in the primary depart- 
ment is three years; the maximum time is four years. Rapid 
learners are given an enriched program to continue build- 
ing reading power. A few gifted and mature pupils may be 
able to complete Level H before the required three years. 
In this event these pupils will be privileged to start the 
fourth grade reader while remaining in the primary unit. 
Slow learners are given sufficient time to achieve the re- 
quired skills according to their rate of learning. They are 
not retarded; they are not failed. The following September 
the next teacher continues on the page where the child left 
off in June. 

Schools where the ungraded primary has been func- 
tioning over a period of years report a surprising low per- 
centage of childrén actually requiring a four-year program 
—approximately 5 per cent. Contrast this with the re- 
ported 15 per cent to 20 per cent failure pattern common 
throughout the country! 


II. GENERAL STATEMENTS CONCERNING THE APPLICATION OF 
THE UNGRADED PRIMARY 


Since reading is the key to education, it is the most im- 
portant element in the primary program. In teaching a 
child to read the teacher must have a very clear and definite 
idea of what she wants the child to learn. She must under- 
stand the full significance and meaning of the reading act. 
Reading is a dynamic mental process carried on by the 
mind rather than by a series of physical reactions. It is, 
however, dependent upon a complexity of skills, each of 
which must be systematically developed and mastered. 
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The basic skills of reading fall into three categories: 


1. Those essential to the accurate recognition of words. 

2. Those concerned with the comprehension and inter- 
pretation of content. 

3. Those involved in the application of ideas gained 
from reading. 


The reading program as developed in manuals and text- 
books provides sequential instruction which promotes con- 
tinuous development of concepts, the mastery of vocabulary, 
the power of comprehension and interpretation, and the use 
of reading for a variety of purposes. 

In the Ungraded Primary System of the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis there are eight levels, A through H. At the 
terminal point, level H, the goal—independent reading 
power—is achieved because the pupil has had systematic 
training in all the fundamental skills which enables him to 
read at more mature levels during each successive stage. 
There is an outline of skills related to word recognition, 
comprehension and interpretation. This outline shows the 
respective period of instruction in which each particular 
skill is reviewed. 

It is divided into two parts. The first part is Word Rec- 
ognition Skills in which there are: (a) phonetic elements 
and principles; (b) structural analysis; (c) syllabication; 
(d) readiness for dictionary work; and (e) vocabulary 
building. 

Second, it is divided into Comprehension and Interpreta- 
tion Skills; e.g., those things which are related to Compre- 
hension, answering specific questions, following printed in- 
structions, recalling details and events, etc.; and those 
things which are related to Interpretation, that is inter- 
preting pictures and related texts, making accurate judg- 
ments and drawing inferences, grasping literal sense mean- 
ings, selecting facts to support a point of view, etc. 

The following are some of the general statements that 
we asked the teachers to follow: 


Guided Reading Lesson. 


Purpose: 
The first reading is to get the thought and to inter- 
pret the context. Skills of comprehension and inter- 
pretation are developed in this type of reading. 
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Procedure: 


1. Have the children read silently a line or lines in 
order to find the answer to the teacher’s guiding 
question. (For slow-learning children formulate 
a question for a single line.) Neither lip move- 
ment nor finger pointing is permitted. 

2. Have parts read orally by individual pupils. 

3. Markers or liners for use in pupil’s text are dis- 
continued after Level B, except in cases of very 
slow learners. 


Application of Concepts. 


Application of concepts is one of the most important 
phases of guided reading. This should never be omitted be- 
cause the child is being guided in actual thinking and train- 
ing along the lines of Christian Social Living. The needs 
of the specific group will determine the number of con- 
cepts the teacher will develop. 


Practice Exercises. 


There are certain points which should be observed: 


1. Practice Exercises are teacher-directed and should 
never be omitted. 


2. No new words are introduced. 
3. Practice Exercises must be used with all ability 
groups if pupils are to succeed in learning to read. 


4. Practice Exercises are usually not carried on in the 
same period as the Guided Reading Lesson. 


Original Seatwork. 


Independent reading with a study guide is excellent seat- 
work. Teachers should prepare original seatwork on all 
levels, some of it difficult enough to challenge the brighter 
pupils; some simple enough to permit completion by the 
slower pupils. This type of seatwork should not involve 
too much writing, but rather should be thought-provoking. 


Place of Oral Reading in the Primary. 

The oral reading period emphasizes social situations and 
communication of ideas. Its chief function is to develop 
worthwhile skill in communicating ideas read from the 
printed page rather than “performance” in the sense of 
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exhibition. Training in oral reading should provide for 
clear and pleasing enunciation, correct pronunciation, proper 
phrasing and good expression while the child reads with 
understanding and in a natural tone of voice. Oral reading, 
when required by manual, should never be omitted. 


Time Required for Reading and Phonics. 

Twenty minutes is required for each group every day 
for reading. Twenty minutes is required for each group 
every day for phonics. Phonics should be taught system- 
atically each day in a period distinctly apart from the basic 
reading lesson. Every ability group in reading should form 
an ability group in phonics. In the event that the phonics 
lesson is not completed, continue the following morning be- 
fore beginning the new reading lesson. 


Cautions. 

Teachers are cautioned against requiring pupils: 
To sound isolated consonants or consonant blends. 
To break up a word into sounds. 

To learn diacritical marks in the primary. 
To use concert work or group responses. 


To memorize formal rules. (Rules are stated in the 
manuals for the teacher’s guidance and information. 
It is important for pupils to see many examples, make 
comparisons and contrasts, and then to formulate 
generalizations in their own words.) 


PP er 


Testing Program. 


1. Reading-Readiness Test. 

2. Intelligence Test. 

3. Faith and Freedom Tests to be administered after 
completion of Levels A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H. 

4. Standardized Test. (This test applies only to pupils 
who may be eligible for acceleration.) 


Time Required to Complete the Primary. 


In the primary, emphasis is placed on the acquiring of 
skills rather than on the time element. There is no prede- 
termined length of time to be spent in the various areas. 
However, according to the law of averages, the majority of 
pupils will take three years to complete the work of the 
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primary. A small group (slow-learning pupils) will spend 
four years in the primary. Another very small group of 
exceptionally mature and fast-learning pupils will complete 
the work of the primary unit in less than three years. Al- 
though this latter group will remain in the primary division 
for the termination of the three years, it is to be understood 
that their intellectual growth is to be in no way stunted 
by unnecessary repetition and drill. On the contrary, these 
pupils are to be given an enrichment program that provides 
new and extended experiences. They should be provided 
with reading materials that contribute to their knowledge 
and increase their reading power. When all attending cir- 
cumstances warrant it, these pupils should be permitted to 
begin the fourth grade work. (This includes all subjects.) 
However, these pupils must remain in the primary division 
for a period of three years. 

If a child in the third year primary has completed Level 
G by June, he may move on to the fourth grade classroom 
the following September. The word promoted is written 
for the first time on the primary report card when a child 
moves to the fourth grade or is accelerated to the fifth grade. 
No level is ever skipped. The succeeding teacher must con- 
tinue where the child left off. 


Acceleration. 


Since the Parish School Board adopted a minimum start- 
ing age of six years by September 15 for the primary, some 
children will be approximately seven years old when they 
enter primary. Therefore, at the end of the primary a small 
group of these older pupils may be able to go directly to the 
fifth grade teacher’s room. There may also be a small num- 
ber of younger pupils who will be eligible for acceleration. 
The accelerated pupils will not skip a grade. The pupil’s 
Individual Progress Record will indicate where the fifth 
grade teacher is to continue the reading instruction. 

A standardized test, recommended by the School Office, 
is to be administered before the closing of school to all 
primary pupils who have completed Level H by June of the 
third year primary. The tests are to be administered and 
scored by the principal or some person delegated by her. 
The teacher of the pupils may not give the tests. The 
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achievement on the standardized test for pupils who are 
nine years and six months or older in June must be 5.0 in 
reading and 5.0 in arithmetic. Children younger than this 
will be required to achieve a score of 7.0 in reading and 5.0 
in arithmetic. The primary faculty and the principal are 
to confer as to the eligibility of the pupils to be accelerated. 


Primary Arithmetic. 


We realize that there is much advancement being made 
now in the concept of teaching arithmetic and so the child’s 
experiences in arithmetic at the primary level are the most 
important. They may well determine what his attitude 
toward arithmetic will be from that point. If, from the 
very beginning, the child is helped to wnderstand what he is 
doing, if he feels from the outset a sense of security, if he 
has the profound sense of satisfaction which comes from 
succeeding in the simple things he is asked to do, he will 
like and enjoy arithmetic. 

Arithmetic is more than a set of specific skills and facts. 
It is a system of quantitative and qualitative thinking in- 
cluding facts, concepts, principles and processes which are 
so closely allied that they cannot be separated in practice. 
The arithmetic program must be based upon the principles 
of sequential growth. It must be so organized that the pupil 
gains a richer understanding as he proceeds from level to 
level—as he becomes more mature. 

Primary children are ready for an arithmetic program. 
It is of the utmost importance that we provide a program 
which is most carefully and completely planned. This will 
facilitate both the teaching and learning of numbers, and 
will provide for a permanent foundation of meaningful 
arithmetic. 

The program should not be formal or rigid. Neither 
should it be unorganized or accidental. Organized opportu- 
nities to learn should be provided. 

Each learning experience must be systematic because 
arithmetic itself is an organized integrated system. In order 
to attain this goal, we must make use of the ideal program 
for beginning arithmetic—that of capitalizing upon class- 
room situations and the life needs and interest of the child. 
We should endeavor to make the child’s arithmetical expe- 
riences complete and well balanced. 
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Primary arithmetic must be rich in concrete experiences. 
These experiences should be organized and systematic; they 
will include dramatic, kinesthetic, rhythmic, and manipula- 
tive activities designed to lay enduring foundations for 
understanding. 


Questions about the Ungraded Primary. 


There have been many questions asked, of course, by 
parents concerning the primary. Here are some of the 
questions which have been asked and the answers we have 
given. 


1. What is the ungraded primary? 
The ungraded primary is an organizational plan em- 
bracing the traditional first three grades. It is a 
program which recognizes individual differences and 
contributes to the child’s continuous growth in se- 
quential skills by providing a learning situation com- 
patible with his maturity, ability, and experience. 


bo 


How does the organization of the ungraded primary 
compare with the traditional graded classroom? 


The organizational plan differs only insofar as the 
rate of learning and the length of time spent on the 
the various levels are concerned. Demands made on 
a child because he is of a certain age or grade level 
are eliminated and are replaced with an individual 
program of skills. 


3. What is the essential difference in the concept of 
: “grade” and the concept of “level”? 


“Grade” means certain items of achievements to be 
secured within a time limit. ‘“Level’’ means items of 
achievement with no reference to time. Therefore, 
“levels” are groups of sequential skills. 





4. What is the basic purpose of using levels in the un- 


graded primary? 
. The purpose is to enable the teacher to fit more pre- 
L cisely both reading materials and reading instruction 


. to the level at which children actually are. It pre- 

q vents the evil of moving children from one level of 

» instruction to another without ascertaining carefully 
whether or not they are ready. 
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5. How can the teacher adjust instruction to meet in- 
dividual differences? 
The teacher must differentiate her instruction and 
materials to care for group differences and needs, 
and she must allow each group to proceed at its own 
rate. Each child must have interesting and challeng- 
ing materials that are within his ability to read and 
are applicable to his pattern of living experience. 
The aim of the teacher should be not merely to help 
those who are slow learners, but rather to help every 
pupil—the average and gifted as well as the slow. 


6. Explain the term “flexibility” as it is used in the 
ungraded primary. 
Flexibility is the characteristic of the ungraded pri- 
mary that makes it possible for the teacher to meet 
the child where he is. It allows for free and easy 
shifting from room to room, or group to group, when 
the child’s achievement or non-achievement warrants 
a change. Flexibility permits the teacher to con- 7 
centrate on the child’s growth. She is not hampered 
by the traditional rigid grade lines. 





7. How have some teachers interpreted the directive, 
“Let the pupil progress at his own rate of learning”? 
Some teachers have interpreted this to mean that 
they may take a leisurely, comfortable attitude to- 
ward the individual’s achievement. The fact that 
there is no time limit does not mean that there are 
no standards of achivement. It is the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to see that each pupil achieves to his 
full capacity. 


8. When a teacher progresses with her class does 

she keep the same pupils throughout the entire 
primary? 
The teacher does not necessarily keep the entire group 
intact, but keeps the nucleus of her group. In order 
to have the program flexible there must be an oppor- 
tunity for inter- and intra-room shifting. 





9. In places where there are two or more first-year 
primary rooms, how should the children be divided? 
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Arrange the names of the children in descending 
order according to the percentile rank derived from 
the Reading-Readiness Test. If two rooms are avail- 
able, place the upper half of the class in one room 
and the lower half in another room. If three rooms 
are to be used, divide the class accordingly. The 
children must be placed in ability groups. 

10. Is it ever possible to have only two ability groups in 
reading in a classroom? 

In schools where pupil enrollment of the primary is 
so large that there must be more than one section, it 
might be possible for a teacher in the superior or 
average section to have only two groups in reading. 

11. What provision is made for the child who enters the 
primary at nearly seven years of age? 

At the termination of the primary a certain number 
of these pupils may be able to go directly to the Fifth 
Grade teacher’s room. These children will not skip a 

' grade as we termed it years ago. The teacher will 
begin instruction at the level recorded on his Indi- 
vidual Progress Record. 

12. Will a child who does not aquire all skills of the first 
year primary go to the next room with his age group 
or will he remain in the same room? 

The child should be placed at his level irrespective of 

L room. The teacher should not be room-minded but 
level-minded. 

13. What provision is made for the child who has spent 
the maximum of four years in the primary and is 
not yet ready for the Fourth Grade? 

Such a child should be referred to the Department 
of Special Education. 


14. Where shall children be placed when they return to 
school after a prolonged absence? 


When children return to school after a prolonged 
absence, they should be placed in the group where 
4 they will be able to achieve without undue pressure. 
In the event that they make up the skills and acquire 
the reading vocabulary, they may be placed in their 
regular group. Care should be taken, however, that 
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the child will not be put under a strain in trying to 
“catch up.” 

15. Should completed or partially completed readers be 
reviewed in September before the child starts new 
work? 

No. Continue basic instruction where the child left 
off. Refer to child’s Individual Progress Record. 

16. How much time is usually devoted to each ability 
group? 

Each ability group usually has twenty minutes for 
reading and twenty minutes for phonics each day. 

17. In order to save time is it permissible to teach phon- 

ics to the entire class at one time? 
No. Each ability group in reading should form an 
ability group in phonics. Usually each group in 
phonics should have twenty minutes every day in a 
period set apart from the regular reading lesson. 

18. When may the basic reader be taken home? 

The basic reader may be taken home only after it has 
been completed. 


III. AN EVALUATION OF THE UNGRADED PRIMARY IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. LOUIS 


In order to have our parents as well as teachers and ad- 
ministrators understand the results achieved, we put into a 
fifteen-page brochure a synopsis of a doctoral thesis by Sis- 
ter Mary Bernarda, C. PP. S., who is now on the staff at 
Catholic University in Washington. Sister Bernarda was 
on our original committee and helped develop the program 
as it now exists in the Archdiocese of St. Louis. I should 
like to quote the synopsis as prepared by Sister Bernarda 
in a popular form. 


“The Policy of Procrustean Standards. 

Once upon a time, according to a Greek legend, there 
lived in Attica a man by the name of Procrustes. If there 
ever was a man you can be glad you never met, that man 
was Procrustes. 

Procrustes was a robber who made all his victims rest in 
a certain iron-bed of his. Peculiar? Indeed it was! He 
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boasted, and proudly boasted, he could make everyone of 
his ‘guests’ whether tall or small, fit into his bed perfectly. 
And—he could! And—he did! But—how he did it! If the 
‘guest’ was too short, he stretched him until he fit per- 
fectly ; if he was too long, he lopped off the redundant part. 

Ever since that time, the Procrustean bed has been used 
to typify any attempt to reduce men to one standard, one 
way of thinking, or one way of acting. Today the tradi- 
tional graded system has been referred to as the Procrustean 
bed of education. Why? The analogy is simple. Grades be- 
come just so many iron beds in which children are made to 
fit either by ‘lopping off’ the pace of development of the 
brighter children, or ‘stretching’ slow learners through 
material far too difficult for them. 

Can you imagine every child in your classroom wearing 
the same size of shoes? What pinched, aching feet would 
result for some. What loose, slovenly shuffling would re- 
sult for others. 

Or, can you imagine requiring that all pupils who come 
into your classroom be the same height, same weight, have 
the same color of hair, etc? Physical differences are so ob- 
vious that such a standard or requirement would appear 
ridiculous to expect all your pupils to have the same mental 
aptitudes. 

Let’s take a look into one of our classrooms here in the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. There’s Bill, a bright-eyed, husky 
youngster, a potential candidate for any profession; there’s 
Jimmy, nervous, frail, with a severe inferiority complex; 
there’s Kevin, a freckle-faced, lovable, mischievous lad, with 
all the good will in the world, who just finds it ‘kinda hard’ 
to get ‘school stuff’; there’s Mary, finished before you’ve 
handed out the last paper; Susan, charming in her shyness, 
working like a beaver but getting it all wrong; there’s 
Kathy, and oh, dozens more. Now—do you think they all 
cut their baby teeth at exactly the same time, began to walk 
and talk at exactly the same time; do you honestly think 
that they can all start to read at exactly the same time? 

Isn’t it ridiculous to expect to fit all these youngsters into 
a first grade ‘bed’? A second, a third grade ‘bed’? Look, 
there’s a reading readiness book, three pre-primers, a primer 
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and a first reader—are all of these to be covered by every- 
body in the first year of school? The answer is positively no. 

The authors of the various reading series provide these 
books in the first year of reading to care for the average 
group of children—that’s a large proportion of your class- 
room. But, what about those who fit so easily into this pro- 
gram that they finish it before the end of the year—what 
about them? After you have given them ample opportunity 
of enrichment horizontally (interesting books at the same 
level which will reinforce their learning), move on verti- 
cally by simply reaching out and taking the next reader in 
the series and letting those children continue to grow and 
develop in reading skills. 

What about those who do not fit easily into such a pro- 
gram—who have a slower-learning rate? They need time— 
give it to them. They might easily fit into a program in 
which they are able only to master the skills presented in 
the reading readiness book, the three pre-primers and the 
primer during the first year. If that is all they are able to 
assimilate, that is all they should be taught. Remember: 
the important thing isn’t how many books are “covered” 
that first year (or any year for that matter) ; the important 
thing is achievement. 

Children who are on the road to reading achievement are 
traveling at various speeds—there’s Jeanette who travels 
in a super-jet; there’s Mac who travels in a Cadillac; 
there’s Puggy who travels in a buggy. Can you imagine 
what would happen if these were all forced to travel at 
the same rate of speed? Poor Puggy’s horse would drop in 
his tracks, while Jeanette’s super-jet would be flying around 
in circles just biding time waiting for the others to catch 
up. But—let each travel at his respective rate of speed and 
what happens? Each one happily arrives at the goal of des- 
tination—the difference being only in the time spent on the 
road. 

Like Procrustes of old, the graded school, too, is a 
robber—a robber of opportunities for children to progress 
at their rate of growth and development. Slower-learning 
children are denied the opportunity of going slowly enough 
to assimilate the basic fundamental learning so necessary 
to future success; faster-learning children are denied the 
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opportunity of advancing fast enough to utilize the potential 
abilities that God has given them. 


Tyrant more cruel than Procrustes old, 

Who to his iron-bed by torture fits 

Their nobler parts, the souls of suffering wits. 
(Mallet: Verbal Criticism).” 


In Sister’s doctoral thesis some facts concerning the 
system have been developed. “In 1953, thirty-five per cent 
of the pupils entering the fourth grade were below the 
4.0 norm; in 1956 (the first group completing the ungraded 
primary) only nineteen per cent were below the 4.0 norm. ... 
In 1953, the reading median score for the fourth grade 
entrants was 4.4; in 1956, the reading median score for the 
fourth grade entrants was upped to 4.9.” 


According to Archdiocesan records, hundreds of children 
have been benefiting from the flexibility of grouping as pro- 
vided in the ungraded primary. In a traditionally graded 
school, some of these children would have been stifled in 
their intellectual development; others would have been 
pushed and pulled beyond their intellectual capacity. 

Children who were given the advantage of the modified 
acceleration plan are reported as doing well—their per- 
formance compares favorably with that of their non- 
accelerated companions in whatever grade they might be. 
Children who took four years in the primary are able to 
do fourth grade work much more efficiently because they 
were not thrust into too challenging a situation, too soon. 

In all of this, the alert teacher knows the difference 
between letting the child progress at his own rate and letting 
a child take life too easy. And—taking life too easy for 
one child might mean straining to the utmost for another. 
There is another factor to consider also—if a superior 
child decides to take life easy, he might seem to be making 
life easier for his teacher who does not have to keep him 
“going,” but—remember there is that obligation to keep 
each child working to his capacity. I grant that this is not 
easy, but the day will come when “Your children will rise 
up and call you blessed” for having helped them develop 
their potentialities to the utmost. 


What factors are necessary for any ungraded primary to 
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function successfully? First of all, the creation of levels of 
skills to be mastered by the pupils should make teachers 
more acutely aware of just what to teach at each level, thus 
making teaching more purposeful with very definite and 
specific objectives of instruction. Second the removal of 
rigid grade barriers enables the teacher to teach the child 
at his own level, but the teacher must also free herself 
from any notion that she is a “first grade,” “second grade,” 
or “third grade,” teacher. The mere removal of the label 
from the classroom door does not suffice—there must be, on 
the part of the teacher, a complete conversion to the doctrine 
of developmental teaching, of pacing teaching to the child’s 
rate of growth and development. 


To stand at one’s classroom door with a glint in one’s 
eyes proclaiming to the world: “I am a Second Grade 
Teacher and teach only second grade material—all who enter 
here must be reading a second grade book” is proclaiming 
an extremely narrow and dim view of the overwhelming 
facts of research in child growth and development. What 
you should be is a Primary Teacher—that all-embracing in- 
dividual who accepts and teaches a child at the level at 
which he is. 


Intra-room and inter-room flexibility is an essential 
means of adjusting pupil progress. A three-year study was 
conducted in a large elementary school of the Saint Louis 
Archdiocese, during which time a group of children was 
carefully followed during its progress through the ungraded 
primary. The children assigned to Room A were the rapid 
learners, those in Room B the average learners, while 
those in Room C were the slow learners. 

The teaching of a class of. slow learners is a difficult 
task—one that challenges the ingenuity and patience of a 
teacher, but one that can be extremely rewarding for the 
teacher who has a loving understanding of the many prob- 
lems confronting the slow learners. These teachers bring 
a new sparkle into the lives of these less-gifted children 
who have to plod along at a slow rate, but who can and do 
experience success under proper teacher-guidance. These 
teachers do yeoman service to our children who have been 
less endowed. It must be recognized that whatever intel- 
lectual gifts children possess, be they great or small, are 
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God-given; all the child can do, all the teacher can do, is 
work with what these God-given gifts are. 

No teacher can, however, do justice to a slow-learning 
group if she has an overcrowded classroom. Parallel teach- 
ers with the more rapid and average learners surely realize 
that they should have the larger number of children, thereby 
lessening the classroom load of the teacher with the slow- 
learning children. 

Teachers of the slow-learning group will probably agree 
with the bulk of research evidence which indicates that 
heterogeneous classes often prove fatal to slow learners, 
since these pupils find it impossible to compete with gifted 
pupils and tend continually to be thrust back farther and 
farther into a consciousness of their own failure. Some- 
times it is claimed that pupils of higher ability give slow 
learners a standard to strive for. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that since the basic mental equipment for achieving 
such standards is lacking in slow learners, it is neither fair 
nor an inducement to their learning to have them enter 
into competition which foredooms them to failure. 

Remember this: if a child works up to his own ability, 
he really “rings the bell’’; and you, the teacher, the parents, 
and the child himself should be equally proud and satisfied. 

The success of any ungraded primary program is realized 
completely when all the teachers in the primary division 
of a school form a closely knit unit and there is much pro- 
fessional interchange of ideas and cooperation on pupil’s 
progress. As a teacher of children in the primary division 
of a school, rather than a teacher of first, second, or third 
grade material, the teacher’s own professional growth as 
an educator is inevitable. All children in the primary 
division become our children, and the primary school be- 
comes a happier place for teachers to teach and for children 
to learn. 





































THE CATHOLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
SISTER JEROME KEELER, 0O.S.B.1 


In a recent bulletin Edmund J. Gleazer, Executive Direc- 
tor of the American Association of Junior Colleges, points 
out that “one student in every four beginning his program 
of higher education in 1959 in the United States enrolled 
in a two-year college.’”? This statement indicates the prom- 
inence that junior or community colleges are steadily at- 
taining in the educational world. The Report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Education, published in 
1947, strongly recommended the establishment of public 
tuition free (or low-tuition) community colleges. As a 
result, these institutions rapidly multiplied in many states 
during the following decade, the State of California having 
the greatest number—sixty-five. The purpose of establish- 
ing them was to open to the majority of our young people 
the opportunity to receive at least two years of higher edu- 
cation—the basic liberal arts courses and certain preprofes- 
sional, technical, and vocational training—within commut- 
ing distance. 

The community college is, in a sense, an outcome of our 
changing economic and social conditions. There is an in- 
creasingly greater demand for well-educated and well- 
trained personnel in practically every field. With the costs 
of living soaring higher every year, however, many tal- : 
ented students find it possible to attend college only if they : 
can live at home and, in some instances, hold a part-time i 
job. Says the President’s Report: The community college 
“will provide college education for the youth of the com- 
munity certainly, so as to remove geographic and economic 
barriers to educational opportunity and discover and develop 
individual talents at low cost and easy access.”? Too often 

























1 Dean, Donnelly College, Kansas City, Kans. 
2 Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., An Introduction to Junior Colleges, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1960, p. 1. 

3 Higher Education for American Democracy: A Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1947), p. 67. 
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in the past it was not the talented boys and girls who went 
to college but the wealthy. How could a man whose income 
was average or low send his four sons and three daughters 
away to school when the expenses for one of them for one 
year ran from $1,000 to $3,000? The low-tuition com- 
munity college located in the home town solves the dilemma 
of many harassed parent whose children are blessed with 
more brains than money. 

The name community rather than junior college is pre- 
ferred when the college proposes to serve the community. 
In addition to offering a curriculum of advanced studies 
for young high school graduates, it examines the needs of 
the people in the locality and to some extent builds its 
educational program on these needs. Dr. George Zook 
comments in his article, “Changing Patterns of Junior Col- 
lege Education”: “To me it seems almost inconceivable 
that any junior college, whether publicly or privately con- 
trolled, can live in the throbbing life of our larger cities 
and larger towns without feeling a responsibility for educa- 
tional leadership in the community and for the development 
of such part-time and evening instruction in all manner of 
subjects for which the people in a community yearn con- 
sciously or unconsciously. The education ofthe oldsters is 
no less the obligation of organized schools and colleges than 
the education of the youngsters.”* 

What kind of education is given in these local colleges? 
Most two-year colleges offer general education and a pro- 
gram, more or less extensive, of vocational, technical, and 
preprofessional training. General education is ordinarily 
understood to be aimed at conveying knowledge which is 
useful to the student in his personal, social, and civic de- 
velopment. It is intended to assist him in becoming a well- 
informed and cultured person, a well-adjusted member of 
society and an effective citizen. The college endeavors to 
attain these aims by offering basic courses in the various 
fields of learning—communications, the humanities, the 
natural sciences, and the social sciences. Catholic colleges 
include philosophy and theology. In other words, man is 
studied in relation to the physical world, to society, and to 
the aesthetic and spiritual aspects of the universe. The 


4Cf. Junior College Journal, May 1946, p. 414. 
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President’s Commission stressed the necessity of this core 
of unity amid the diversity of higher education. “A society 
whose members lack a body of common experience and 
common knowledge is a society without a fundamental cul- 
ture; it tends to disintegrate into a mere aggregation of 
individuals. Some community of values, ideas, and attitudes 
is essential as a cohesive force in this age of minute division 
of labor and intense conflict of special interests.”® 

Leland Medsker made a study of general education in 
community colleges,* and came to the conclusion that there 
is much hazy thinking on the subject. He believes that many 
colleges are offering inadequate programs, owing mainly to 
the fact that there is no unanimity of opinion as to its real 
nature, and to the lack of a compelling conviction that a 
good program of general education requires a conscious and 
systematic effort. If students are planning to transfer to a 
four-year college or university, the program of general 
education must be the equivalent in scope and thoroughness 
to that offered in the four-year institution. For other stu- 
dents who are not planning to continue their formal educa- 
tion beyond two years, a good general education program 
will be a valuable means of enabling them to live a rich, sat- 
isfying, useful, happy, and upright life. 

Community colleges offer programs of vocational or tech- 
nical training, varying widely in type and number, de- 
pending on the location, size, and particular objectives 
of the institution. Among the divergent courses listed in 
catalogs are automobile mechanics, aviation, banking, en- 
gineering, building trades, refrigeration, electronics, dental 
assisting, retailing, engraving, insurance, real estate, nurs- 
ing, teaching, dietetics, and numerous courses in business 
such as accounting, salesmanship, typewriting, shorthand, 
secretarial practice, marketing, etc. In rural areas agri- 
cultural training and home economics are particularly pop- 
ular. These curricula are sometimes called “terminal,” 
since those who enroll in them usually terminate their 
formal education after two years. “Terminal” is really 





5 Higher Education for American Democracy, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 
48-49. 

* Leland L. Medsker, The Junior College: Progress and Prospect 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960), pp. 56-63. 
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a misnomer, however, especially at the present time when 
people are realizing more than ever before that education 
never terminates but is a continuing process lasting a life- 
time. 

Who is admitted to community colleges? Public com- 
munity colleges are frequently obliged to accept any appli- 
cant who has received a high school diploma and, as Cali- 
fornia puts it, “is capable of profiting from the instruc- 
tion offered.” Independent and private junior colleges may 
adopt a more selective policy, and admit or reject students 
on the basis of their scores in entrance tests, their high 
school transcripts, rank in class, etc. But, generally speak- 
ing, requirements for admission to a community college are 
not as high as are those to a four-year institution. This 
policy is understandable and in keeping with the philosophy 
of the community college which aims at making higher edu- 
cation available to students of average ability or above. 

Counseling and guidance are essential functions in any 
college, but in a two-year institution, where it is important 
that transfer students get to the right four-year college and 
that the terminal students enter the right field of work, it 
has a special significance. A student preparing to enter 
college wants to discuss his academic and vocational prob- 
lems with a counselor who, after having examined his high 
school transcript and his test scores, can assist him to plan 
his college program. After enrolling and completing the 
orientation period, the student will need continuing guid- 
ance with regard to his studies, his part-time work, his 
plans for the future—whether he intends to continue his 
education or enter the business world. In addition to these 
academic problems, practically every adolescent has emo- 
tional difficulties, economic worries, physical handicaps, 
religious or moral questions that trouble him and that he 
needs to discuss with an understanding adult who is 
willing to listen and able to counsel him. To direct the 
guidance program there should be a sufficient number of 
trained counselors, assisted by faculty members, carefully 
selected, who through in-service training can learn to do 
effective and satisfactory work. 

Placement is a part of the counseling service and in- 
cludes finding suitable jobs for students needing part-time 
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work while attending college, as well as helping students 
who are leaving get positions fitted to their interest, ability, 
training, and personality. This implies, that the placement 
officers not only know the student, but that they have up-to- 
date information about the occupational opportunities in the 
vicinity. 

The greatness of any college derives from the quality of 
its teachers more than from any other single source. In a 
two-year college teaching in comparison to research is the 
main interest. Tyrus Hillway notes that the community col- 
lege “is an institution devoted not to scholarly investigation 
and research (as are the universities) but rather to sound 
and meaningful teaching directed at the production of well- 
informed, competent citizens of a democratic nation.’ If 
the teacher is well versed in his field, has a broad back- 
ground of general knowledge, a deep abiding interest in his 
students, and a clear understanding of the aims and purposes 
of the institution in which he is serving as well as a realiza- 
tion of how his particular courses fit into these purposes, 
he will help create an atmosphere of true culture and in- 
spire his students to emulate his own zeal for learning. 
Conscientious instructors in a community college feel keenly 
their pressing obligation to prepare students either for more 
college or for immediate entrance into the working world. 
They know that what is to be done here has to be done in 
two years. Only through ceaseless effort, new and fresh 
class preparation, frequent and enriching reading of orig- 
inal source material, alert awareness of current scholar- 
ship, and a recognition of the constant need to improve, 
will they become real assets and not serious liabilities to 
their institution. 

There are at present some 677 two-year colleges in the 
United States, 400 of which are public or tax-supported. 
Among the 277 private junior colleges, 60 are Catholic, but 
more than half of these are seminary or novitiate colleges 
with very small enrollments and a limited curriculum 
adapted, to their special purposes. 

Why the community college idea has not taken hold 
among Catholic educators is difficult to explain. Thousands 





™Tyrus Hillway, The American Two-Year College (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958), p. 83. 
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of talented graduates of Catholic high schools are deprived 
of the opportunity of a Catholic higher education because 
there is no Catholic college in the area, and financial circum- 
stances do not permit them to go away to school. It would 
seem that we must challenge our bishops, priests, religious, 
and lay people, who have so generously supported parochial 
schools, elementary and secondary, to be willing to do their 
share in building, staffing, and maintaining Catholic educa- 
tion on a higher level. During the past decade many of our 
parish schools, particularly in urban and suburban areas, 
have been literally bursting at their physical joints, and 
bewildered pastors who cannot provide classrooms and 
teachers for all eight grades have had to make a choice. 
There is much discussion among Catholic educators as to 
whether it is more important for a child to be in a Catholic 
school while he is in the first four grades or the last four. 
To some of us it would seem that the critical period of 
education is the first two years of college. Awakened intel- 
lectually by the challenge of being considered adults, of 
adjusting to a new type of education in which they are 
expected to think for themselves, gain an understanding of 
the turbulent world in which they live, and seek answers 
to the great riddles of life, these young people entering 
college are apt to lose their sense of direction and flounder 
fatally if they do not have the support of Catholic philosophy 
and theology to sustain them in their search for truth and 
goodness. 

There seems to be two objections to the establishment of 
these colleges. First, there.is the fear that they will draw 
students away from the already existing four-year institu- 
tions. The answer to this problem is that care should be 
taken in the choice of location. There is no need for 
useless duplication or wasteful competition, which might 
occur if they were opened in cities or districts where Catholic 
higher education is already available. But any educator can 
sit down and write off the names of dozens of cities and 
good-sized towns where there is no Catholic institution 
of higher learning, where all the gradutes of, Catholic high 
schools who want a college education have to go away to 
school at prohibitive expense, or perhaps attend a local 
state or secular college. 
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The second objection is the fear that standards may be 
lowered if community colleges multiply, and that transfer 
students will not be on a par intellectually with those who 
entered a four-year institution as freshmen. This fear 
seems to be groundless. First of all, only students of greater 
ability tend to transfer and are encouraged to do so by their 
counselors. Students whose academic work is below aver- 
age are advised to terminate their formal college education 
at the end of their second year or to go to trade schools, 
business colleges, or technical institutes. Moreover, numer- 
ous studies have been made in this area, and have shown 
that, generally speaking, there is little difference in perform- 
ance between transfer and native students. 

Dr. J. B. Conant, in his work, The Citadel of Learning, 
suggests that four-year institutions would have much to 
gain by an increase in the number of community colleges. 
The latter would take care of the flood of freshmen entering 
college, many of whom will never complete a four-year pro- 
gram of study. This would make it possible for uni- 
versities to use their physical facilities as well as their fac- 
ulties for the specific purposes universities are designed 
to serve. ‘That such a shift would be beneficial for those 
universities now aiming at becoming first-rate scholarly 
institutions few would question.’’® 

The only co-educational Catholic community college in 
the United States founded in response to the Report of the 
President’s Commission is Donnelly College, in Kansas City, 
Kansas.'’° It was opened in 1949 by Bishop George Don- 
nelly, who asked the Benedictine Sisters of Mount St. Scho- 
lastica College in Atchison to staff it; they were to be as- 
sisted by diocesan priests and lay teachers. 

From the beginning, the college offered two years of 
general education, a limited number of vocational and term- 
inal courses, and a program of adult education. From 8:00 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m. a full college program is conducted 


8 Cf. Medsker, op. cit., pp. 98-108. 

9James Bryant Conant, The Citadel of Learning (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1956), p. 71. 

10 There are two other co-educational Catholic junior colleges: St. 
Catharine’s in Kentucky, and Springfield Junior College in Illinois. 
The first was organized in 1927, and the second in 1929. 
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mainly for the young people recently graduated from lo- 
cal high schools. In the afternoon from 1:00 to 5:30 a 
special program for nurses from two hospitals in Kansas 
City is scheduled. Night courses for credit are offered 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 6:30 to 10:00 for adults 
who work during the day and wish to enroll for one or 
more courses in the evening division. Also, an adult educa- 
tion program consisting mainly of non-credit short courses, 
lecture series, the Great Books Discussions, and vocational 
work is carried on during the fall and spring. The same 
physical plant and facilities are used for the three different 
groups, but additional personnel is brought in to conduct 
the evening program. 

Students are admitted to Donnelly if their scores in the 
American College Test and their high school records indicate 
that they are capable of doing college work. The general 
purpose of the college is to provide an opportunity for 
higher education in a religious atmosphere, created by 
teachers whose lives are consecrated to God, for students 
who could not otherwise go to college. The specific aims 
spelled out by the administration are: (1) to enable a 
student without useless expense to discover on a college 
level his major interest so that he can make an intelligent 
choice of a four-year college or university where later he 
may do advanced work; (2) to offer preprofessional train- 
ing to those who wish to enter professional schools, and to 
provide terminal courses for those who do not intend to 
continue their education beyond one or two years; and 
(3) to encourage adults who have finished their formal 
education to return for special courses which will serve as 
a mental stimulus and which will be beneficial to them in 
their religious, civic, and social life. 

These aims are reached primarily through a curriculum 
which stresses both general and vocational education, 
through a carefully developed guidance program, and 
through a faculty-student ratio which permits personal in- 
terest in the students so that individual assistance can be 
generously given when this seems advisable. Students are 
treated as adults from the very first day they set foot on 
the campus, and attitudes of self-reliance and apprecia- 
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tion of scholarship are consciously and consistently en- 
couraged. 

There are difficulties in accomplishing these aims, some 
of them inherent in the nature of the college. Donnelly is 
a day school, where students spend only a few hours a day, 
five days a week. There are no residence halls, rare week- 
end activities on the campus, few opportunities for discus- 
sion of literary, sociological, political, and moral problems 
far into the night. Newman states in his Idea of a Univer- 
sity that one of the greatest advantages of studying at Ox- 
ford was that derived from a multitude of young men 
coming together and conversing with one another. We 
should like more of that conversing at Donnelly. Students 
live in homes where in some cases the atmosphere is not 
conducive to study, owing to crowded conditions, radio, 
television, and other environmental factors complicating 
to student effort. Some of the students work several hours 
a day or week, and have not, therefore, too much time left 
for reading and other scholastic activities. 


On the other hand, there are compensating factors. 
The majority of the students are serious-minded and ma- 
ture, eager to make the most of the educational opportunities 
open to them. Getting a college education the hard way 
makes them prize it all the more. Many of them return to 
the college after class hours to spend long periods reading 
in the library, working in the laboratories, or studying in 
the quiet classrooms. They readily accept the policy of de- 
emphasizing extracurricular activities, especially those in- 
volving athletics and social affairs. Both faculty and stu- 
dents realize that these activities have value, but they 
also agree that first things should come first, and feel that 
essentials ought not to be neglected for the sake of non- 
essentials. 

The guidance and counseling program plays a vital role 
at Donnelly as it does in every community college. Under 
the direction of a trained counselor, it includes admissions, 
testing, orientation, counseling (academic, vocational, and 
personal), health service, and placement. Students seek 
counsel with regard to the type of curriculum they will fol- 
low, the career for which they are preparing, the college 
or university to which they hope to transfer, the academic 
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load they can successfully carry, and like problems. One 
of the business instructors in charge of placement has been 
very successful in getting suitable positions in Kansas City 
and its suburbs for students attending college as well as 
for those who have graduated. 

Donnelly feels that it can honestly call itself a commu- 
nity college because it sincerely endeavors to serve the peo- 
ple of Kansas City, to discover and respond to local needs. 
The courses for nurses in the afternoon and the business 
courses at night are examples of this service. By keeping 
tuition low, Donnelly makes it possible for hundreds of 
young men and women in the area to get two years of 
Catholic college education while living at home. It strives 
to provide a program of studies of high quality but flexible 
enough to fit the needs of those who will transfer to a 
four-year institution as well as of those who will not go 
beyond the two years. Through its adult education program 
it provides opportunities for continuing education, including 
credit and non-credit courses. 

Donnelly is a diocesan college, located in the See City. 
Its morning clientele consists largely of students who have 
graduated from high schools in Kansas City; the nurses 
come from local hospitals; and the adults who attend the 
evening division work in the metropolitan area. The Arch- 
bishop Most Rev. Edward J. Hunkeler, is the President of 
the Board of Directors; the buildings and grounds belong to 
the diocese; diocesan priests are members of the faculty; 
and the Benedictine Sisters who staff the college have their 
motherhouse in the diocese. 

Lastly, Donnelly is a Catholic college, Catholic in its 
faculty, its curricular offerings, its philosophy, its student 
body. If it is important that college students attain not 
only a right view of man and the universe, but also a proper 
understanding of God, His nature and purposes, they must 
attend a college which teaches such a philosophy and theol- 
ogy. If we want them to know and practice the Catholic 
way of life, we must see to it that they are given ample 
opportunity to learn that way. Dr. William Conley, writ- 
ing on this topic, said that these young people “must be 
given training in Catholic principles, Catholic philosophy 
adapted to the level of their individual ability, and an under- 
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standing of the problems confronting the Church and them- 
selves as individual members of the Church at this present 
time. ... Education for students at this level of maturity is 
of paramount importance to the Church when the attacks on 
it are philosophical and ideological in character.’ * 


If the community college provides this essential] train- 
ing, it should need no further vindication. Such a contribu- 
tion justifies its claim to a permanent place in Catholic 
higher education. 


11 National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, May 1950, 
p. 28. 





